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pretious life-blood of a master spirit 

John Milton, Areopagitica, 1644 


INTRODUCTION 


‘He should be a man of letters, a skilful draughtsman, a 
mathematician, familiar with historical studies, a diligent student of 
philosophy, acquainted with music, not ignorant of medicine, learned 
in the judgements of lawyers, familiar with astronomy and its 
calculations.’ Vitruvius felt these accomplishments formed the ideal 
background for an architectural training in Augustan Rome. His 
advocacy of a wide-ranging education for the creative artist was taken 
to heart during the early Renaissance, and Leon Battista Alberti - at 
once humanist, cartographer, architect and mathematician - provided 
the perfect model of the uomo universale. Since artists of the early 
modern period aspired to be not only skilled in design and graced 
with genius but to be well versed in literature, religion, mythology, 
geometry, perspective, anatomy and classical scholarship, those 
scholars who today wish to study their work must pursue the same 
goals. 

The interdisciplinary nature of the study of the history of art is 
reflected in this exhibition of early printed books in the Department 
of the History of Art purchased during the tenure of the late Professor 
Edgar Wind (1955-1967), the first holder of the Chair, and through 
the Wind Benefaction. In many respects it also represents the tradition 
of the library of the Warburg Institute with its interest in the survival 
of classical culture. Edgar Wind (1900-1971) played a crucial role in 
the transfer of the Warburg Institute from Hamburg to London in 
1933, becoming its deputy Director the following year and a founding 
editor of its journal. After a period in the United States where he 
lectured widely and became Professor of Art and of Philosophy at 
Smith College, Wind was elected Professor of the History of Art in 
the Faculty of Modern History at Oxford in 1955, following his 
delivery in the previous year of the Chichele Lectures at All Souls 
College on ‘Art and Scholarship under Julius II’. Part of the new 
ground he broke in Oxford was the establishment of a department 
library, in addition to building a slide and photograph collection. The 
books he purchased for the newly established department library, such 
as those dealing with iconography, were to supplement the existing art 
library of the Ashmolean Museum with a wider range of sources. 


The library of the Department of the History of Art was 
described by Robert Shackleton in his foreword to Paul Morgan’s 
Oxford Libraries Outside the Bodleian (1973) as a ‘small but precious 
collection’. The rarity of some of its holdings is exemplified by 
Jean-Jacques Boissard’s Parnassus Biceps (Frankfurt am Main, 1627), 
purchased by the Wind Benefaction in 1993. Like exhibits 1,4, 15 
and 16, it is not among the holdings of the Bodleian Library in any 
edition. The department library also has first editions or editions 
earlier than those in the Bodleian Library, such as exhibits 3 and 9. 
Early multi-volume works such as Antonio Francesco Gori’s 
Musaeum Florentinum (Florence, 1731-1765), Bernard de 
Montfaucon’s L 'Antiquite expliquie et reprisentie en figures (Paris, 
1722-1724), and Bernard Picart’s Ceremonies et coutumes religieuses 
de tous les peuples du monde (Amsterdam, 1723-1743), are all 
accessible on open shelves. Under Professor Francis Haskell, an 
extensive collection of books on nineteenth-century French art and art 
criticism has been established. The library’s holdings are currently in 
the process of being catalogued on to OLIS and an existing card 
catalogue of sources for the history of art in the Department of the 
History of Art, the Bodleian, the Ashmolean, the Taylorian and 
Oxford college libraries, based on the bibliographies of Cicognara, 
Schlosser, and Praz, is in the process of being converted to a 
database, sponsored by the Wind Benefaction. 

The Subcommittee for the Wind Benefaction of the Ashmolean 
Library was established in 1981 to administer the generous gifts of the 
late Mrs Winthrop Murray Crane of New York, and her daughter 
Miss Louise Crane, for the provision of an Edgar Wind Room in a 
new Ashmolean Humanities Centre, as it was first envisaged, and the 
purchase of books and other materials in the tradition of the existing 
Wind Library in the Department of the History of Art. Examples of 
the Subcommittee’s purchases are exhibits 1, 8, 15, 16 and 36. The 
Wind Benefaction also contributes to the conservation of the library’s 
books, including the Hope Collection of illustrated books, currently 
in the process of being catalogued, and makes special purchases for 
the Classics and Western Art Libraries of vital serial publications. 
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The Science of Art 


1. Frederick de Wit, Lumen picturae et delineationis , 
Amsterdam: Frederick de Wit, [c. 1666]. 

Printed drawing books had their origins in the drawn examples given 
to workshop assistants to copy. The earliest ones, first appearing in 
the late sixteenth century, were often a portable gathering of plates in 
an oblong format. By the mid-seventeenth century some were 
produced on an encyclopaedic scale like that of de Wit, which 
includes examples of animals and birds. They were commonly 
arranged so as to offer a gradual progression from simple to complex, 
with a course of study that began with the elements of the face and 
the body, building up to the whole figure. Drawing books provided 
a variety of expressions, types, poses, drapery, and hairstyles to draw 
from as well as nudes, anatomical illustrations, and proportional 
studies. 

The title-page to part one of de Wit’s Lumen picturae et 
delineationis is illustrated on the cover of our catalogue. It derives 
from Giuseppe Ribera’s engraving of Vergil, the proportional studies 
and parts of the body being an addition made by de Wit. Many of the 
illustrations from this drawing book, arranged in six parts of twenty 
plates each, were taken from that of Crispijn van de Passe’s ’ t Light 
der teken en schilder konst (Amsterdam, 1643). The Bodleian Library 
does not have a copy of either book. Other drawing books in the 
library of the Department of the History of Art are Abraham 
Bloemaart’s Konstryk Tekenboek, edited by Bernard Picart 
(Amsterdam, 1760), and Benjamin Ralph’s The School of Raphael: 
or, the Student’s Guide to Expression in Historical Painting (London, 
1759), in which heads from Raphael’s cartoons are illustrated as 
examples of the different emotional states, known as passions. 
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2. George Stubbs, Anatomy of the Horse. Including a 
Particular Description of the Bones, Cartilages, Muscles, 
Fascias, Ligaments, Nerves, Arteries, Veins and Glands. 
In Eighteen Tables, all done from Nature, London: J. 
Purser, 1766. 

Stubbs’s Anatomy of the Horse met with immediate success upon its 
publication in 1766. It was the most significant contribution in the 
history of equine anatomical illustration since Carlo Ruini’s Dell’ 
anotomia et delTinfirmitb del cavallo published in Bologna in 1598. 
Aimed at artists, horse owners and breeders, veterinarians, and 
farriers, the Anatomy of the Horse established the reputation of Stubbs 
(1724-1806), who had practised mainly as a portraitist. He later 
enjoyed a highly successful career as a painter of horses and hunt 
scenes. The engraved illustrations are of the skeleton of the horse and 
progressive dissections of the animal in three main views, preceded 
by an explanatory text. Each plate is paired with a keyed outline 
drawing, so that the original is left to be admired unobscured by 
lettering or notations. This method of presentation had been adopted 
by the English anatomist, William Cheselden, for his lavishly 
illustrated Osteographia, or anatomy of the bones (1733). It was also 
employed by Albinus, in his influential Tabulae seeled et musculorum 
corporis humani (1747) which appeared in an English translation in 
1749. Stubbs, like Leonardo, whose own work on the anatomy of the 
horse is lost, was both anatomist and artist, so that there was no gap 
in the understanding of the depiction of the image, of particular 
importance in scientific illustration. 


3. Giovanni Battista della Porta, De humana 
physiognomonia libri IIII, Vico Equense: Giuseppe 
Cacchi, 1586. 

This is the first edition of the influential study of physiognomy by 
della Porta, who divined indicators of character from a comparison of 
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human features with those of animals, a method employed by 
Aristotle, who is cited throughout the book. In this opening, della 
Porta (1540-1615) compares the nose of Galba to that of an eagle and 
considers the regal qualities of the owner of an aquiline nose, 
particularly those of magnanimity and generosity, attributes of the 
ancient Persian king Artaxerxes, who was depicted on a silver medal 
belonging to della Porta’s brother. The book is illustrated with 
numerous plates demonstrating similarities in the appearance of men 
and beasts, some of the heads from which reappear in the frame of 
the author’s portrait on the impressive title-page. Later writers on 
physiognomy include Charles le Brun and Johann Caspar Lavater, 
editions of whose works are in the department library as well as a 
copy of the early nineteenth-century curiosity: The Juvenile Lavater, 
or a Familiar Explanation of the Passions ofLe Brun, calculated for 
the Instruction and Entertainment of Young Persons, by George 
Brewer. 


The Literature of Art 

4. Jan de Bisschop, Paradigmata graphices variorum 
artificum and Signorum veterum icones, Amsterdam: 
Hendrik de Leth, n.d. 

In the Icones and Paradigmata, Jan de Bisschop (1628-1671), a 
humanist who had studied law before taking up art, collected those 
examples considered most worthy of study by artists: antique 
sculpture and the best masters. Although well received, a frequent 
later criticism of de Bisschop was that his prints showed their subject 
matter in reverse. The Icones, etchings after antique sculpture, was 
originally published in two parts in 1668 and 1669. This was followed 
by the Paradigmata, composed of etchings mainly after drawings of 
sixteenth-century Italian artists, which appeared in 1671, the year of 
de Bisschop’s death. Neither is in the Bodleian Library. The undated 
edition in the department library which gathers both the Icones and 
the Paradigmata together was published in the mid-eighteenth century 
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by Hendrik de Leth (d. 1766), who inherited the plates from his 
father, who in turn had acquired them from the publishing house of 
Visscher. 

While several of the works copied by de Bisschop have been 
identified, many serve as records of lost old master drawings and of 
past restorations of classical sculpture. For example, plate 21 of the 
Paradigmata, shown here, documents part of Daniele da Volterra’s 
lost decoration of the Orsini Chapel in SS. Trinith dei Monti in Rome, 
carried out in the 1540s. Vasari described the female caryatids as 
painted in chiaroscuro to imitate marble. Further evidence of the 
appearance of the caryatids is found in two drawings in the collection 
of the Ashmolean Museum. 


5. Roger de Piles, Cours depeinture par principes, Paris: 
Jacques Estienne, 1708. 

De Piles placed great emphasis on the pictorial qualities of art and 
aligned himself with the colourists, championing the art of Rubens 
over that of Poussin, whose advocates held reign at the Academy in 
the late seventeenth century. The ‘balance des peintres’, appended to 
the Cours de peinture par principes, was offered by de Piles as a 
guide to the differing merits of the best known masters. Their relative 
abilities are divided into four sections - composition, design, colour, 
and expression - judged out of a twenty possible points each. Unlike 
Vasari, whose characterization of the art of the second half of the 
sixteenth century as the apex in artistic achievement relegated the 
following age to one of decline by default, de Piles avoided this 
dilemma by taking the position that absolute excellence had not yet 
been obtained; the most points granted in any category being eighteen. 
In his ‘balance’, Rubens and Raphael score the greatest accumulated 
points: 65. The critical decline of Michelangelo is evident from his 
low score of 37. 
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6. Karl-Heinrich von Heinecken, Idee generate d’une 
collection complette d’estampes. Avec une Dissertation sur 
I’origine de la gravure et sur les premiers livres d’images, 
Leipzig and Vienna: Jean Paul Kraus, 1771. 

Karl-Heinrich von Heinecken (1707-1791) was the elder brother of 
the short-lived child prodigy Christian-Heinrich Heinecken 
(1721-1725) who stunned the court of Denmark with his learning. 
Though his father had originally attempted to cultivate in him an 
interest in chemistry, Karl-Heinrich studied law at Leipzig and 
pursued a distinguished career as a statesman. His over-generous 
patronage of the arts eventually forced him to sell his collection to the 
Elector of Saxony. In this guide for collectors of engravings, which 
takes the Dresden Print Room as its model, Heinecken makes a 
special study of early German prints and woodcuts and sets out a 
bibliography of illustrated books on a variety of subjects, from 
antiquities and prints, to ceremonies, costume, and emblems (the 
Tapisseries du Roy, No. 11, is mentioned on p. 14). The section 
shown outlines the ideal arrangement of a library devoted to the 
history of art. 


7. Giovanni Baglione, Le vite de ’ pittori, scultori ed 
architetti. Dal Pontificato di Gregorio XIII. del 1572. In 
fino a’ tempi di Papa Urbano Ottavo nel 1642 , Rome. 
Andrea Fei, 1642. 

Baglione sets out to chronicle the careers of those artists working in 
Rome after those discussed by Vasari in his Vite de ’ pid eccellenti 
pittori scultori ed architettori (1550 and 1568). Rather than Vasari’s 
three stylistic ages, Baglione uses a chronological division based on 
the reign of five popes, from Gregory XIII to Urban VIII, each set of 
biographies being introduced by a description of papal patronage in 
the form of a dialogue set over the course of five days in the month 
of May between a Roman gentleman and a foreigner. The index of 
the department copy of Baglione’s Vite has been annotated with the 
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more familiar names of some the artists. Next to the name of the 
painter Antonio Viviani da Urbino (1560-1612) is written ‘detto il 
Sardo’ and an abbreviated form of ‘il Domenichino’ appears next to 
the entry for the Bolognese painter Domenico Zampieri (1581-1641). 
This copy has been incorrectly bound so that the dedicatory verses by 
Ottavio Tronsarelli and the Address to the Reader, which normally 
follow the author’s dedication to Cardinal Girolamo Colonna at the 
beginning of the book, appear here after the first page of the index of 
the works of the Popes and lives of the artists. 


8. A Catalogue of the Small but Valuable Collection of 
Italian, French, Flemish, Dutch and English Pictures, the 
Property of the late David Garrick, Esq. Deceased, and 
brought from the Mansion of Mrs Garrick, Deceased..., 
London: Mr. Christie, 23 June 1823. 

Sales catalogues are an important source for the history of collections 
and of taste and are useful in establishing provenance. 
Nineteenth-century French sale catalogues are particularly well 
represented in the department library. This catalogue of the picture 
collection of David Garrick (1717-1779), the great actor and theatre 
manager whose portrait by Pompeo Batoni is in the Ashmolean 
Museum, has been annotated with the name of the purchaser and the 
successful bid recorded next to each lot. The most expensive lot, no. 
63, was for the four paintings of Hogarth’s Election series, painted 
c.1754, described in the catalogue as, ‘presenting an admirable 
display of this great Painter’s talent for delineating Characters, and 
for keen satire’. Purchased by the architect Sir John Soane 
(1753-1837) for the huge sum of £1732 10$ 0 d (1650 guineas) they 
and the Rake’s Progress series by the same artist, acquired in 1802, 
were part of the collection he bequeathed to the nation at his death 
along with his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where they are to be 
seen today. The auctioneer, when he knocked down the lot, is 
reported to have said: ‘As returning officer I have the honour of 
declaring that John Soane, Esq., is the successful candidate in this 
warmly contested Election.’ 
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9. Karel van Mander, Het leven der Doorluchtige 
Nederlandsche en eenige Hoogduitsche Schilders ed. 
Jacobus de Jongh, Amsterdam: Steven van Esveldt, 1764. 

The artist Karel van Mander (1548-1606) was the Vasari of the north. 
The Schilder-Boeck, first published in Haarlem in 1604, was 
composed of theoretical and technical writings on art, biographies not 
just of northern artists but of both ancient artists and modern Italian 
ones, a commentary on Ovid’s Metamorphoses (No. 26), as well as 
an essay on personifications. In this third edition, Jacobus de Jongh 
excerpted only the lives of the northern artists, modernizing van 
Mander’s Dutch and adding some of his own observations. New to 
the third edition are the illustrations of self-portraits of the artists by 
Jan Ladmiral (1699-1773), which are in a variety of formats and 
inventively arranged. Many derive from Hondius Hendrick’s series of 
portraits of northern artists of c. 1610 and in turn were taken from an 
earlier series published by Hieronymus Cock in 1572 in Antwerp. In 
plate ‘N’ of the first volume a portrait roundel of Hans Holbein the 
Younger (1497/8-1554) set on an easel is indicated by a putto who, 
with another hand, holds a print of Lucas Gassel seen in profile, the 
third portrait being that of Henri Met de Bles. 

Van Mander frequently sought out first-hand sources for his 
biographies. He recounts that his request for the information on 
Holbein which had been gathered by the late Bonifacius Amerbach, 
a Basel collector and patron of the artist, was met with a demand for 
remuneration from Amerbach’s son. Van Mander took the opportunity 
in his biography of Holbein to express his surprise at such an attitude 
since his own efforts were motivated by the love of art and by a 
desire for the glory of his countrymen, rather than for profit. 
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10. Desiderius Erasmus, Moriae Encomium: or, a 
Panegyrick upon Folly, London: J. Woodward, 1709. 

The Praise of Folly, to give this book its usual English title, is the 
best known work of the greatest of the northern humanists, Erasmus 
of Rotterdam (c. 1469-1536). It was written in 1509 while Erasmus 
was staying with Thomas More, to whom it was dedicated and whose 
name inspired the punning title. In his dedicatory epistle Erasmus 
locates his composition in a tradition of ancient satire, including the 
works of Lucian, some of which both More and Erasmus had 
translated. The Moriae encomium is not, however, wholly lighthearted 
- in the second half monks, theologians, princes, courtiers, and 
prelates all come under vigorous attack culminating in a scathing 
portrait of Pope Julius II. Though late in date, this edition is of 
particular interest because it is illustrated with engravings after 
drawings made by Hans Holbein the Younger (see No. 9) in the 
margins of a copy of the 1515 Froben edition of the book. These 
were commissioned by the Basel reformer Oswald Molitor, who 
recorded that Erasmus derived much entertainment from Holbein’s 
illustrations. They appear to have been first engraved for the 1676 
edition of the satire published by the physician and antiquary Charles 
Patin (1633-93), which also included, unusually, a catalogue of 
Holbein’s work reproduced in the present edition. 


The Meaning of Symbols 

11. Pierio Valeriano, Hieroglyphica, sive de sacris 
Aegyptiorum aliarumque gentium literis commentary, 
Basel: for Thomas Guarinus, 1575. 

When Cristoforo de’ Buondelmonti brought a Greek manuscript of the 
Hieroglyphica of Horapollo back with him to Florence soon after 
1419, he surely had little idea of the interest which would be 
generated by this ancient treatise purporting to decipher the meaning 
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of nearly two hundred hieroglyphs. Leon Battista Alberti discussed 
Egyptian writing in his De re aedificatoria, Francesco Colonna 
composed a hieroglyphic message in the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
(1499), and Durer illustrated a Latin translation of Horapollo’s text 
made by Willibald Pirckheimer. Though Horapollo had not in fact 
understood the most basic principles of hieroglyphs, his emblematic 
approach stimulated the composition of new hieroglyphs based on 
Graeco-Roman mythology, the Bible, medieval bestiaries and herbals, 
and the Cabala. This trend reached its climax in the voluminous 
Hieroglyphica (1556) of Giovan Pietro della Fosse, better known as 
Pierio Valeriano (1477-c. 1558/60). Pierio had been introduced to 
hieroglyphic studies by his uncle, Fra Urbano, who was a friend of 
Francesco Colonna, and he also acknowledged the stimulus of Filippo 
Beroaldo the Elder’s discussion of the topic in his commentary on 
Apuleius’ Golden Ass (No. 22). Valeriano, in turn, taught Vasari 
Latin and other subjects. The usefulness of the Hieroglyphica in 
fathoming pictorial enigmas can be demonstrated by considering the 
allegory attributed to Titian in the National Gallery which features 
three animal heads (wolf, dog, and lion) below the faces of a young, 
a mature, and an old man. Valeriano explains that these three animal 
heads when depicted together represent prudence. 


12. Natale Conti, Mythologiae sive explications 
fabularum, Padua: Paolo Frambotti, 1637. 

The Milanese-born scholar Natale Conti (c. 1520-1582) wrote a 
treatise on hunting, De venatione, several works on contemporary 
history, including a continuation of that of Giovio, and translations of 
numerous texts from Greek into Latin, most notably the 
Deipnosophists of Athenaeus; however he was best known for his 
manual of Greek and Roman mythology, the Mythologiae, first 
printed by the younger Aldus in 1551. Conti, despite his claims to the 
contrary, was not without his predecessors in this undertaking - both 
Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375) and Lilio Gregorio Giraldi 
(1479-1550/2) had compiled accounts of pagan myths - but his work 
was unusual because of the extraordinary range of his sources. In fact 
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so obscure were some of his references that one of the greatest 
modern students of Greek historiography, Felix Jacoby, declared 
himself unable to distinguish genuine authorities from 
Schwindelautoren, fictitious ones. The woodcut illustrates the 
allegorical image of the three Graces, which represented, according 
to Seneca, the threefold nature of generosity: giving, accepting, and 
returning. Their pose here, which interlocks them in a continuous 
dance suggestive of the circle of liberality, follows a canon which 
stretches back to antique representations and forward to such facile 
restatements of the theme as the Canova group formerly at Woburn 
Abbey. 


13. Cesare Ripa, Della piu che novissima iconologia, 
Padua: Donato Pasquardi, 1630. 

Ripa’s Iconologia is a collection of personifications of abstract 
concepts, giving each the necessary identifying attributes, arranged 
alphabetically from Abundance to Zeal. The Iconologia rapidly 
became an extremely popular and influential source for artists, 
particularly during the seventeenth century. It went through seven 
editions during the author’s lifetime (c. 1555-1622) alone, the first 
edition appearing in Rome in 1593. The book was promoted as useful 
for orators, preachers, poets, and artists, for the invention of imprese 
and emblems, and for the decoration of triumphs, weddings, funerals, 
etc. Donato Pasquardi, the printer of the 1630 edition, cites the 
example of the decoration for the 1622 canonization of Saint Isidore 
of Madrid in which the statues of the virtues set up in St Peter’s 
conformed to Ripa’s figures. He also identifies the Cavaliere d’Arpino 
as the artist responsible for most of the illustrations in the earliest 
illustrated edition of Rome 1603. Giovanni Zaratino Castellini was 
responsible for this enlarged edition with extended indices and had 
been acknowledged by Ripa in earlier editions for his contributions. 
Among the other editions of Ripa to be found in the department 
library are the Siena 1613 edition, which Ripa oversaw, and Cesare 
Orlandi’s five-volume edition (Perugia, 1764-1767). In the woodcut 
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exhibited, which first appeared in the Padua 1618 edition, the 
pervasiveness of the printed word and its power to grant immortality 
to the writer is recognized. The personification of printing, Stampa, 
wears an apron of letters and stands next to a press. In her hands she 
holds a trumpet and flowers of the evergreen houseleek, and is 
flanked by the words semper and ubique (forever and everywhere). 


14. Paolo Giovio, Dialogo dell’imprese militari et 
amorose, Lyons: Guglielmo Rovillio, 1574. 

Paolo Giovio (1483-1553) was one of the most distinguished 
historians of his age, though he was far more than simply a 
professional historiographer. He studied philosophy at Padua, and was 
later appointed a lecturer in that subject at Rome; he was official 
physician to Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici; and, after 1527, was also 
bishop of the remote southern diocese of Nocera dei Pagani, which 
he rarely visited. A taste for high living is perhaps indicated by the 
treatise he devoted to the forty-one different kinds of fish eaten in 
Rome G De Romanis piscibus, 1524) but his true fame rests on two 
works, his biographies of famous men and his history of his own 
time. Compared with these last two this collection of imprese seems 
trifling, but it is a good example of a genre which many scholars 
indulged in during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
impresa was a personal device consisting of an image and associated 
tag which, when combined, functioned as a suitable metaphor for the 
individual concerned. The impresa here illustrated, a porcupine with 
the motto ‘cominus et eminus’ (near and far), was the device of King 
Louis XII (1462-1515). It signified that in the same way that the 
porcupine was able to defend itself from its enemies by pricking those 
close by and launching its spines at those further away (or so it was 
erroneously believed), the king was able to wield his army both close 
to home and further afield. 
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15. Carlo Bovio, Rhetoricae suburbanum. Pars Prima: 
cuius libri tres exhibent, primus XYSTUM, in quo heroica 
symbola proferuntur ..., Rome: Francesco Tizzoni, 1676. 

The Jesuit Carlo Bovio (1614-1705) intended this emblem book to be 
part of a larger project consisting of four volumes, though the other 
three were never published. Each of the thirty-five engraved plates 
features six emblems set in decorative cartouches which exemplify the 
qualities of a single individual. The figures honoured are saints, 
popes, and cardinals, with a single exception. Queen Christina of 
Sweden (1626-1689), to whom two plates are devoted. In 1654 Queen 
Christina abdicated her throne, converted to Roman Catholicism, and 
moved to Rome, entering the city in great pomp through the Porta del 
Popolo, which had been specially decorated by Gian Lorenzo Bernini. 
There she patronized the arts, assembling an important collection of 
Italian sixteenth- and seventeenth-century drawings, which today are 
in the Teylers Museum in Haarlem. In one of the twelve emblems 
assigned to her, Bovio likens her to Minerva, celebrating both her 
military prowess and her scholarly pursuits. These double 
achievements were signified by combining both palm and laurel in a 
single crown, accompanied by the tag: UTRIQUE DECORA 
MINERVAE. 


16. Tapisseries du Roy, ou sont represents les quatre 
elemens et les quatre saisons. Avec les devises, qui les 
accompagnent, et leur explication, Paris: Sebastien 
Mabre-Cramoisy, 1679. 

In 1663 Louis XIV’s chief minister, Jean-Baptiste Colbert 
(1619-1683), founded the Petite AcadSmie, the forerunner of the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Its first task was to 
choose the emblems to be featured in the tapestries which were to 
decorate the state apartments at Versailles. These took as their theme 
the Elements and the Seasons. While the tapestries were being 
manufactured between 1664 and 1668, an illuminated manuscript of 
the emblems was commissioned from the miniaturist Jacques Bailly, 
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with accompanying verses by the academicians inscribed by the 
calligrapher Nicolas Jarry. The Department library possesses a 
facsimile of this manuscript. Bailly’s illustrations were subsequently 
engraved by S6bastien Le Clerc and first published in Paris in 1668. 


The Study of Religion 

17. Vincenzo Cartari, Le imagini de i dei de gli antichi. 
Nelle quali si contengono gl’idoli, riti, ceremonie, & altre 
cose appartenenti alia religione de gli antichi, Venice: 
Vincenzo Valgrisi, 1571. 

Little is known about Vincenzo Cartari apart from his position as a 
client of the Dukes of Ferrara: he dedicated this treatise on the images 
of pagan gods to Luigi d’Este, and his free verse translation of Ovid’s 
Fasti (1551) to Alfonso d’Este, the son of Ercole II, to whom Giraldi 
had addressed his study of ancient myths. His only other literary 
endeavour of note was an abridgement of Paolo Giovio’s two-volume 
contemporary history. Le imagini was clearly not intended simply for 
a scholarly audience as it was written in the volgare, though the first 
edition published by Marcolini in 1556 may have had only limited 
appeal to artists as it was unillustrated. The second edition, exhibited 
here, remedied this with engravings by Bolognino Zaltieri and the 
work proved to have an enduring popularity during the following 
century, going through at least a dozen editions, copies of several of 
which are in the department library. The book was specifically 
recommended to artists by the theorists Lomazzo and Armenini. 
Cartari was not content with a straightforward exposition of the 
residents of a classical Olympus - he filled his work with accounts of 
obscure oriental cults, exemplified by the two moon deities shown 
here. This fascination with Egyptian religion went hand in hand with 
the Renaissance interest in hieroglyphs and was stimulated by the 
erroneous belief that the Corpus Hermeticum, seemingly a precursor 
of both Platonic and Christian thought, dated from the time of Moses. 
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18. Servatius Gallaeus, Dissertationes de Sibyllis, 
earumque oraculis cum figuris aeneis, Amsterdam: Henry 
Boom and the widow of Theodore Boom, 1688. 

Servatius Gallaeus (1627-C.1709) combined his pastoral duties as a 
minister in Haarlem with a passion for ancient literature. His edition 
of Lactantius (Leiden, 1660) was criticised by Catholic scholars for 
having ‘Calvinized’ the author in his accompanying notes. With this 
dissertation on the Sibyls, those women to whom the ancients credited 
the power of prophecy, Gallaeus also published an edition of the 
so-called Sibylline oracles. The Sibyl of Cumae in Italy, shown here, 
was the most celebrated of them because Vergil, in his fourth 
Eclogue, attributed to her the prediction that a child would be born 
under whom a new golden age would dawn. Since later writers 
identified this child with the Messiah the Sibyls came to be accorded 
a position similar to that of Old Testament prophets in Christian 
literature and art. According to Ovid, Apollo, when enamoured of the 
Cumaean Sibyl, offered her anything she wished. She, filling her 
hand with sand, asked to live as many years as she held grains. 
However, as she then refused to gratify the god’s passion he denied 
her eternal youth to accompany her longevity. Salvator Rosa depicts 
the confrontation between Apollo and the Sibyl in a large painting 
formerly in Cardinal Mazarin’s possession and now in the Wallace 
Collection, London. 


19. Athanasius Kircher, Area Noe, Amsterdam: Jan 
Jansson, 1675-1676. 

The Jesuit polymath Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680) wrote books on 
an extraordinarily diverse range of topics including the Tower of 
Babel, the interpretation of hieroglyphs, the subterranean world, and 
China. He dedicated this study of Noah’s Ark, which like most of his 
other works was profusely illustrated, to Charles II, the twelve-year- 
old king of Spain. Here the account of the Deluge given in Genesis 
was embellished with a wealth of speculative detail. Following the cue 
of Annius of Viterbo, who had published a description of the Flood 
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in 1498 under the name of the Babylonian historian Berosus, Kircher 
pondered the question of whether Noah had been a giant, but he 
concluded that the Ark, though large, could not have accommodated 
an entire family of giants. Like Olaus Worm (No. 38) and Ulisse 
Aldrovandi (No. 37), Kircher was a great collector of rarities, both 
natural and man-made; before his death he established his collection 
in the Roman College of his order as one of the first public museums. 
It was only a few years later that Elias Ashmole presented 
Tradescant’s collection to the University of Oxford to form the 
nucleus of the Ashmolean Museum. In the Area NoS Kircher argued 
that mermaids must have been included amongst the beasts saved in 
the ark as he possessed in his collection what he believed to be the 
skeleton of one of them. 


20. Jacobus de Voragine, Legenda sanctorum, Venice: 
A. de Zanni, 1516. 

Pope Pius VII beatified the Dominican bishop of Genoa, Jacobus de 
Voragine (c. 1228/30-1298), in 1816, but allowed the Dominican 
Order and the people of Genoa and Savona to celebrate his feast as 
though he had been canonised. Thus the most widely read 
hagiographer of the Middle Ages himself eventually came to be 
treated like a saint. The Legenda sanctorum, better known as the 
Golden Legend, is a collection of lives of saints following the order 
of their feast days, beginning on November 30 with St Andrew the 
Apostle. This organisation betrays it as, in effect, a layman’s version 
of the Lectionary: Legenda does not mean ‘legend’, in the modern 
sense of a myth, but a ‘lesson’ or ‘reading’. The book’s immense 
popularity is attested by the survival of over five hundred manuscript 
copies and the appearance of a hundred and fifty editions and 
translations by the middle of the sixteenth century. Within 
half-a-dozen years of establishing his press at Westminster Caxton 
printed an English paraphrase of the work, which he himself had 
made from a French translation in 1483. The library possesses a copy 
of the sumptuous edition of Caxton’s paraphrase printed by William 
Morris in 1892. 
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The Study of Texts 


21. Aulus Gellius, Nodes Atticae, Paris: Josse Badius, 
1519. 

This encyclopaedic collection was assembled by Aulus Gellius (c.ad 
130-c. 180) during long winter nights in Attica with the aim of 
entertaining and instructing his children. It encompasses a wide range 
of topics including philosophy, law, history, and grammar, and 
reveals its author as possessing a great enthusiasm for learning. The 
publisher of this edition, Josse Badius (1462-1535) married a daughter 
of the Lyonnais printer Johann Trechsel, and then set up shop himself 
in Paris. He was as much a scholar as a printer, editing and 
commenting on texts himself (see No. 24), as well as publishing 
them. His three daughters all married celebrated printers. The 
woodcut on the title-page of this work was Badius’ device and depicts 
an early printing press in action. 


22. Lucius Apuleius, Asinus aureus, with commentary by 
Filippo Beroaldo the Elder, Venice: Simone Bevilacqua, 
1501. 

The Metamorphoses, better known as The Golden Ass, is the only 
Latin novel to survive in its entirety. Apuleius (born c.ad 123), its 
author, was a poet, philosopher, and rhetorician. His aptitude for this 
last role is apparent from a surviving speech in which he defended 
himself against the accusation that he had won by means of magic the 
affections of a wealthy widow already betrothed to someone else. The 
occult arts feature in his novel and are responsible for the central 
event after which it is named: the transformation of the protagonist 
Lucius into an ass. The charming myth of Cupid and Psyche 
recounted in the novel inspired many Renaissance artists, most 
notably Raphael who depicted the tale in his frescoes for the Loggia 
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di Psiche of the Villa Famesina, Rome. Filippo Beroaldo the Elder 
(1453-1505), whose commentary is laid out around the text in 
standard humanist fashion, was a professor at the University of 
Bologna. This is the earliest book in the Department s collection. 


23. Blaise de Vigenere, Les Images ou tableaux deplatte 
peinture des deux Philostrates et les statues de Callistrate, 
Paris: Claude Cramoisy, 1630. 

This collection of descriptions of ancient paintings and sculpture 
contains three works by ancient authors. The earlier Eikones, 
purporting to describe the contents of a private Neapolitan picture 
gallery, was by Philostratus Lemnius (born c.AD 191), the son-in-law 
of Flavius Philostratus who wrote the Life of Apollonius ofTyana for 
Julia Domna. The later Eikones, derivative of and inferior to the 
earlier work, is by another member of this family, the grandson of 
Lemnius The third work, a series of fourteen descriptions of statues 
in imitation of the earlier Eikones, was by Callistratus, a sophist of 
the third or fourth century. These texts were not intended as serious 
essays in artistic criticism, but rather were examples of Ekphrasis (the 
description of a work of art), a type of progymnasma or rhetorical 
exercise. Blaise de Vigenfere (1523-1596), who translated these and 
many other works into French, was a statesman whose career 
culminated in the position of secretaire de la chambre to Henri III. 
The illustration is of Amphion, the son of Antiope who, abandoned 
at birth was given a lyre by Hermes; here he is shown causing a city 
wall to’ spring up around Thebes simply by means of his magical 

playing. 
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24. Valerius Maximus, Factorum dictorumque 
memorabilium libri IX, with commentaries by Josse 
Badius etal., Venice: Lucantonio Giunta, 1513. 

The Roman historian Valerius Maximus dedicated this handbook of 
exempla for rhetoricians to the Emperor Tiberius. It seems likely that 
he completed it soon after ad 31 on account of his vigorous 
denunciation of Sejanus, the emperor’s former chief adviser, who was 
executed for conspiracy in that year. The nine books are divided into 
sections with themes of an ethical or philosophical nature, such as 
gratitude or cruelty, which are illustrated by examples taken from 
both Roman and foreign history. Though not unsuccessful in the 
ancient world this work found a much larger audience in the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, when theologians and humanists seized upon 
it as a handy sourcebook for sermons or orations. Its influence can 
often be detected in iconographical schemes featuring historical 
exempla. The woodcut depicts Valerius Maximus presenting his work 
to Tiberius. 


25. Macrobius, Commentarii in somnium Scipionis, 
Cologne: Eucharius Cervicomus, 1521. 

Ambrosius Theodosius Macrobius, an early fifth-century pagan writer 
possibly from Africa, is known for his Saturnalia, a compilation - like 
Gellius’ work (No. 21) - intended for his son’s education, and his 
commentary on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis. This commentary was 
widely disseminated during the Middle Ages (at least 230 manuscripts 
survive) and provided a hugely influential account of Neoplatonic 
metaphysics. The Dream of Scipio, the only part of Cicero’s De 
republica known before 1820, describes how the elder Scipio visits 
the younger Scipio in a dream and outlines to him, amongst other 
things, the structure of the universe as it had been understood by 
Plato. The woodcut shown here illustrates this: the globe of the earth 
surrounded by a series of concentric spheres, the ‘heavens’, in each 
of which is fixed a planet. 
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26. Ovid, Le trasformationi, trans. Lodovico Dolce, 
Venice: Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, 1557. 

The poet Publius Ovidius Naso (43 BC - ad 17) was associated with 
the literary circle whose members enjoyed the patronage of Messalla 
Corvinus, and was thus outside the Augustan literary mainstream, 
which was focused on Maecenas. This alignment may have played 
some part in Ovid’s banishment by Augustus in AD 8 to Tomis, a 
miserable and isolated city on the Black Sea. The Metamorphoses is 
an epic poem in hexameters which brings together stories from 
classical mythology featuring transformations in shape, culminating 
with the apotheosis of Julius Caesar. Ovid predicted that his 
immortality as a poet would be established by this work - though he 
melodramatically flung a copy into the fire before leaving Rome in 
exile - and in this he has not been proved wrong. His work found 
particular favour in the Middle Ages, so that the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries have, with reason, been called an ‘aetas Ovidiana , it was 
during this period that the first vernacular translations were made and, 
soon after, allegorized versions, which gave the work Christian 
overtones, appeared. This translation by Lodovico Dolce (1508-1566) 
was first published in 1553. The woodcut depicts the transformation 
of Daphne into a laurel tree as she flees Apollo. 


27. Vergil, Opera, 2 vols, Louvain: Francis Halma, 
1717. 

Publius Vergilius Maro (70-19 bc), the foremost Roman poet of the 
early Augustan period, left three major works: the Eclogues, a series 
of poems with bucolic themes modelled on the Idylls of Theocritus; 
the Georgies, a poem about husbandry, the fourth (and last) book of 
which is entirely devoted to bees; and the Aeneid, an epic which 
traces Aeneas’ journey from Troy to Latium, thus outlining the 
origins of the Roman nation. This last work was not quite finished at 
Vergil’s death; but, though he gave instructions for it to be burnt, 
Augustus prevented its destruction. Partly on account of the 
misidentification of the child in his fourth Eclogue with Christ (see 
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No. 18), and partly because of an undeserved reputation as a 
necromancer, the popularity of Vergil’s work remained undiminished 
throughout the Middle Ages. The vignettes which enliven this 
eighteenth-century edition are by Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719); the 
folding map illustrates the route of Aeneas’ travels. 


28. Dante Alighieri, La comedia, with commentary by 
Christoforo Landino and Alessandro Vellutello, ed. 
Francesco Sansovino, Venice: Domenico Nicolini for 
Giovanni Battista and Melchiorre Sessa and brothers, 
1564. 

Though Dante (1265-1321) was the author of several other works, 
including treatises on government and on vernacular languages, it was 
the Divine Comedy alone which earned him his position as ‘that 
singular splendour of the Italian race’, in the words of his earliest 
biographer, Giovanni Boccaccio. Dante presented his vision of the 
states of men’s souls after death by means of a journey through Hell, 
Purgatory and Heaven, in which Dante the pilgrim is accompanied 
first by Vergil and then Beatrice. The epic encompasses, like an 
encyclopaedia, the culture of its age; the learning it displays is such 
that soon after Dante’s death university chairs devoted to the 
elucidation of his work were established. The extent of the 
commentaries in the present edition demonstrates the amount of 
assistance sixteenth-century readers appreciated on occasion. The 
woodcut illustrates the scene of the opening Canto of the Inferno, in 
which Dante the pilgrim, fleeing a leopard, a lion, and a she-wolf, 
meets the shade of Vergil for the first time. 
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The Remains of Antiquity 

29. Hieronimus Mercurialis, De arte gymnastica. Libri 
sex, Venice: Giunta, 1573. 

For this account of the exercises, games and gymnasia of the ancient 
world, and for his discussion of questions of diet, health and ancient 
bathing rituals, the celebrated Italian doctor Mercurialis (1530-1606) 
drew on several ancient authors, particularly Galen, who himself had 
served as physician to the school of gladiators in Pergamum. 
Mercurialis also utilised the evidence of ancient art, for instance 
elucidating ancient rope exercises with reference to an antique 
engraved gem. This is the second enlarged edition ‘illustrated with 
many figures’, the first edition of Venice 1569 containing only a 
single plate of a gymnasium plan. He illustrates the Standing 
Discobolus, then to be seen in the Pitti palace, to demonstrate the way 
in which this particular type of discus, or quoit, was held. It was not 
until the late eighteenth century that the Discobolus in a crouching 
position after Myron’s bronze was discovered and its fame soon 
eclipsed the standing type. According to Mercurialis, discus-throwing 
required great skill, and he cites the account of Hyacinthus’ accidental 
death to illustrate this. 


30. Bartolomeo Marliani, Urbis Romae topographia, 
Basel: for Joannes Oporinus, 1550. 

The Milanese-born Bartolomeo Marliani (d. c.1560) was rewarded 
with a knighthood of the order of St Peter for his antiquarian 
endeavours, most notably his edition of the consular fasti and the 
present book, a study of the topography of ancient Rome. This work 
was initially published without illustrations in 1534, but a decade later 
Marliani issued a second revised edition which amongst its woodcuts 
featured a plan of the ancient city, executed following his instructions 
by the calligrapher Giovanni Battista Palatino. Though early, this is 
not however the first attempt at printing a map of ancient Rome: 
Annius of Viterbo had included one in his Antiquitates of 1498, but 
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since this was designed to explicate his own forged texts it was of 
little value. Here Marliani illustrates the Laocoon, the sculptural 
group discovered on 14 January 1506 near S. Maria Maggiore, 
Rome. Its subject corresponds to a passage of the Aeneid in which 
Vergil tells how the Trojan priest Laocoon and his two sons were 
killed by serpents, and it was identified with a sculpture in the palace 
of the Emperor Titus enthusiastically described by Pliny as ‘of all 
paintings and sculpture, the most worthy of admiration’. 


31 . Johann Huttich, Imperatorum et Caesarum vitae, 
cum imaginibus ad vivam effigiem expressis, Strasbourg. 
Wolfgang Koepfel, 1534. 

Ancient coins were studied for images of Roman emperors from the 
very dawn of humanism in early fourteenth-century Verona. Giovanni 
Mansionario (d. 1337) provided portraits to accompany the 

biographies in his autograph copy of his Historia imperialis by 
copying pictures of the appropriate coins into the margins. Petrarch 
assembled an entire gallery of coins featuring portraits of Roman 
emperors and presented some to Charles IV in 1354, exhorting him 
to emulate his predecessors. The appearance of a collection of entirely 
fanciful portraits towards the end of the Quattrocento, the Dominican 
Thomas Oschenbrunner’s Priscorum heroum stemmata (Rome, 1494), 
may have stimulated Andrea Fulvio to copy coin effigies for his 
monographic repertory of ancient Romans, the Illustrium imagines of 
1517. Fulvio’s treatise, the first of its kind, clearly formed the basis 
for the present work. Johann Huttich (c. 1480-1544), a patrician canon 
of Strasbourg cathedral, had previously published a sylloge of 
inscriptions he found in and around Mainz before he turned from 
epigraphy to numismatics. He provided portraits not just of the 
Emperors themselves but of their families and consorts also: here he 
gives us both Hadrian’s wife, Sabina, and his favourite, Antinous. 
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32. Petrus Apianus and Bartholomaeus Amantius, 
Inscriptiones sacrosanctae vetustatis, Ingolstadt: Petrus 
Apianus, 1534. 

Petrus Apianus (1495-1551), the astronomer and professor of 
mathematics at Ingolstadt, was honoured with a knighthood by the 
Emperor Charles V for his geographical works, but the sylloge of 
inscriptions he compiled with the poet Bartholomaeus Amantius was 
also highly esteemed by contemporaries for being more extensive than 
those currently available in Italy. The obelisk depicted here in a 
woodcut is the one now standing in the Piazza di S. Pietro, Rome. 
Following the Roman annexation of Egypt in 30 BC this monument 
was removed from its original cult site, probably in Heliopolis, and 
re-erected on Octavian’s order at Alexandria in the Forum Julium. 
Caligula brought it to Rome in AD 37 and it was raised in the Vatican 
circus where, later, the Apostle Peter was supposedly martyred. 
During the Middle Ages it was thought that the gilt ball surmounting 
the obelisk held the ashes of Julius Caesar. This error stemmed from 
the misidentification of the Vatican obelisk, one of the few ancient 
monuments to remain standing throughout the medieval period, with 
the column of Numidian marble described by Suetonius as having 
been erected to Caesar’s memory in the Forum. Plans to move the 
obelisk were first made during the pontificate of Nicholas V 
(1447-55), but no serious attempt at this ambitious undertaking was 
made until the dynamic Sixtus V (1585-1590) set the task to his own 
personal architect, Domenico Fontana, who successfully moved it to 
its present position in 1586. 


33. Sebastiano Erizzo, Discorso sopra le medagli de gli 
antichi, Venice: Giovanni Variso and Paganino Paganini, 
[c. 1585]. 

The title page advertises this fourth edition, revised by the author and 
collector of coins and medals, Sebastiano Erizzo, as offering a full 
and varied knowledge of the Imperial Roman world through the 
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discussion of its coins and medals. It was th.s promise that 
encouraged the avid collection and study of ancient coins and gems in 
the Renaissance. Ancient medals with funerary imagery, such as the 
funeral pyre commemorating Lucius Verus illustrated on p. 341, 
provided information for the history of ancient funeral rites in works 
by Porcacchi (No. 34) and Guillaume du Choul’s Discours de la 
religion des anciens Romains (Lyons, 1556), a facsimile of which is 
in the department library. The passion for the collecting of coins and 
medals made the text illustrations in this copy of Erizzo desirable 
enough to excise, necessitating several manuscript replacements. 


34. Tomaso Porcacchi, Funerali antichi di diver si popoli, 
et nationi; forma, ordine, et pompa di sepolture, di 
essequie, di consecrationi antiche. et d’altro, Venice: 
Giorgio Angelieri for the heirs of Simone Galignani, 
1591. 

First published in 1574, Porcacchi’s book on funeral rites of the 
ancient world is written in dialogue form. The illustrations were 
engraved by Girolamo Porro who had previously collaborated with 
Porcacchi on L ’isole piU famose del mondo (Venice, 1 572). Of Porro 
it is said that although suffering from poor eyesight, he worked with 
such subtlety and care that he managed to surpass better sighted 
artists. The dialogue opens when Count Vespasiano Cuovo, one of the 
interlocutors, comes across Porro’s twenty-three engravings of funeral 
rites in the study of his son-in-law Count Cesare Locatello, 
Porcacchi’s friend. A discussion of the plates provides the format for 
their subsequent dialogue. Nine of them were adapted from Pierre 
Woeriot’s illustrations to his Pinax iconicus antiquorum ac variorum 
in sepulturis rituum (Lyons, 1556). Porro’s plates in turn were the 
source for Francesco Perucci’s Pompejunebri di tutte le nationi del 
mondo (Rome, 1639). Plate six of Porcacchi’s Funerali antichi, a 
funeral pyre of a Roman emperor, is one of Porro’s own. Several 
coins of imperial funerary imagery are discussed in the text in relation 
to it and Porro would likely have drawn inspiration from an ancient 
coin such as that illustrated in Erizzo (No. 33). Porro, who jointly 
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published Porcacchi’s L’isole with Simone Galignani, also published 
and helped illustrate Lodovico Dolce’s Imprese (Venice, 1578), a 
copy of which is in the department library (for Dolce see No. 36). 


35. Gabriele Simeoni, Les Illustres observations antiques, 
Lyons: Jean de Tournes, 1558. 

The Florentine Gabriele Simeoni (1509-c. 1570) was a vain and 
capricious belletrist whose life was spent in continual search for a 
Maecenas who would appreciate his nugatory talents: to this end he 
arranged for most of his works to be simultaneously published in both 
French and Italian. It was only with the publication of his Devises et 
Emblimes (1559), a copy of the Italian version of which is in the 
Department library (bound with No. 14), that he secured himself such 
a patron in the person of Duke Emanuel-Philibert of Savoy. Simeoni’s 
antiquarian works were characterised by an inability to distinguish 
genuine antiquities from forgeries or modern works. Here he prints 
an inscription which, when it was first discovered in Padua in about 
1320, was mistakenly believed to be the epitaph of the historian Livy. 
The fact that this T. Livius is given the surname Halys and is 
recorded as having been a freedman establishes beyond doubt the 
error of this identification, which, while understandable in the 
fourteenth century, is barely credible in the sixteenth. 


36. Tobias Fendt, Monumenta illustrium virorum et 
elogia editio nova, aucta antiquis monumentis in Agro 
Trajectino repertis, Utrecht: Gisbertus Zyll, 1671. 

The painter and engraver Tobias Fendt originally published this 
collection of one hundred and twenty-five numbered plates of ancient 
monuments and inscriptions commissioned by the antiquarian 
Sigefried Rybisch in 1574 under the title, Monumenta sepulcrorum 

cum epigraphis This copy of the 1671 edition has been enlarged 

by the pasting in of plates from Jean Marot’s Tombeaux ou MosoUes 
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and prints by other artists. The opening shown here depicts the tomb 
in Padua which since the thirteenth century had been erroneously 
believed to contain the remains of the Trojan hero, Antenor, whom 
Vergil had described as the founder of the city of Patavium, ancient 
Padua. The superstructure protecting the sarcophagus was constructed 
in 1283, probably at the prompting of the Paduan poet and humanist, 
Lovato Lovati (1241-1309). His enthusiasm for the supposed founder 
of his city was such that not only did he compose an epitaph for 
Antenor, but also insisted that when his time came he should be laid 
to rest in a similar tomb next to the Trojan. 


The Natural World 

37. Ulisse Aldrovandi, Monstrorum historia, Bologna: 
Nicold Tebaldini, 1642. 

Although the great Bolognese naturalist Ulisse Aldrovandi 
(1522-1605) spent vast sums on the organization of his museum and 
on painters and draughtsmen and engravers to record it, his first 
publication did not appear until 1599, by which time he was seventy- 
seven years old. During his lifetime he saw through the press the 
three volumes of his Ornithologia (1599-1603) and his De animalibus 
insectis (1602). The majority of his publications are posthumous, 
composed from his manuscripts, and appeared well into the 
seventeenth century. Bartolommeo Ambrosini oversaw the publication 
of Aldrovandi ’s Monstrorum historia and appended to it his own 
work, Paralipomena... historiae omnium animalium. He also edited 
other works by Aldrovandi, such as his Musaeum metallicum 
(Bologna, 1648). Aldrovandi’s Monstrorum historia was an example 
of a new, more scientific approach in the seventeenth century to the 
occurrence of monsters which were regularly viewed with superstition 
and as omens. 
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38. Olaus Worm, Museum Wormianum seu historia 
rerum rariorum, Leiden: Jean Elsevier, 1655. 

It was not until the late seventeenth century that the method of 
mounting anatomical preparations in alcohol was widely practised and 
early museums, such as Worm’s, consisted primarily of dried 
specimens such as skeletons, shells, corals, minerals and fossils, 
although alternative methods for mounting soft tissues, such as wax 
injections, were used. This illustrated catalogue of the collection, 
which Olaus Worm (1588-1654) built up in Copenhagen where he 
was a professor of medicine, was published a year after his death. 
The engraved view of the museum by G. Wingendorp, whose name 
is inscribed on a club resting against a shelf on the right, gives us an 
idea of how it was arranged. Worm’s interest in comparative anatomy 
is demonstrated by the animal skeletons and bodies mounted on the 
walls and the ceiling. Efforts have been made to classify and group 
almost every aspect of the natural world, although some objects 
clearly escaped Worm’s method as the box marked ‘Varia’ would 
indicate. 


Ancient Architecture 

39. Vitruvius, De architectura, ed. Fra Giovanni 
Giocondo, Florence: Giunti, 1522. 

The humanist architect and engineer Fra Giovanni Giocondo 
(14347-1515) worked for kings of France and of Naples, for the 
Venetian republic, and for Pope Leo X, who appointed him architect 
of St Peter’s in 1513. Though he edited works by several classical 
authors, his edition of Vitruvius, first printed by Giovanni Tacuino in 
Venice in 1511, was the most important. The De architectura of 
Marcus Vitruvius Pollio was the only treatise on architecture to 
survive from the ancient world. The process of editing the text was 
rendered doubly difficult because it contained a considerable number 
of technical terms derived from Greek and had suffered from a 
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particularly corrupt manuscript tradition. The editio princeps of 
Vitruvius had been courageously attempted in the late 1480s by 
Joannes Sulpitius, a grammarian with only a limited knowledge of 
architecture, but had not been a success. Fra Giocondo’s can be 
considered the first attempt at a critical edition: he collated 
manuscripts from different traditions, conjectured emendations, and 
restored the Greek omitted by Sulpitius. From the point of view of the 
practising architect, however, these philological improvements were 
secondary to the dramatic elucidation of the text achieved by means 
of illustrations. The editio princeps had only a single diagram, a 
circle; Fra Giocondo introduced 136 woodcut figures thus bringing 
the possibility of a wholesale revival of the classical architecture of 
the ancient world very much closer. 


40. Vitruvius, De architectura, ed. Daniele Barbaro, 
Venice: Francesco de’ Franceschi, 1584. 

The Venetian patriarch and humanist Daniele Barbaro (1514-1570) 
studied in Padua, where he established the Botanic Garden, acted as 
Venetian Ambassador to the English King Edward VI, and attended 
the Council of Trent. He was a patron of both Andrea Palladio, who 
designed a villa for him at Maser, and Paolo Veronese. Barbaro’s 
translation of Vitruvius, first published in 1556, was the most 
significant of his numerous publications, which included a treatise on 
Porphyry’s Isagoge, a commentary on the Latin translation of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric made by his great-uncle Ermolao Barbaro, and a 
dialogue on eloquence. Palladio’s extensive involvement in the 
production of this edition of the De architectura is evident not only 
from the quality of the illustrations, which improve enormously on 
those of Fra Giocondo (No. 39), but also from the archaeological 
knowledge displayed in the commentary. 
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41 . Jacob Spon and George Wheler, Voyage d’ltalie, de 
Dalmatie, de Grice, et du Levant, fait aux annees 1675 & 
1676, 2 vols, Amsterdam: Henry & Theodore Boom, 
1679. 

The Lyonnais physician Jacob Spon (1647-1685), a lifelong friend of 
Charles Patin (see No. 10), met Sir George Wheler, a botanist born 
in Holland of English parents exiled on account of their sympathy for 
Charles I, in Rome and united by a common zeal for antiquity they 
embarked on a tour of the Levant together. The account of their 
travels, which remained the best-known guide to Greece until the 
middle of the next century, was first published in Lyons in 1678. 
Spon was particularly interested in epigraphy, which he referred to as 
‘mon feu ... ma passion’, and they succeeded in collecting over two 
hundred previously unknown ancient inscriptions. While assembling 
this sylloge they did not ignore Greek architecture; their engraving of 
the Parthenon, shown here, is one of the few images to record the 
appearance of this temple before its bombardment in 1687. Though 
it conveyed none of the sublimity of Greek temple architecture, it did 
show the Doric columns as baseless and the entire stylobate as 
surrounded by steps in contrast to Roman traditions; it became the 
standard depiction of this building, being reproduced by Montfaucon 
and Fischer von Erlach, and was only superseded when Julien-David 
Le Roy published his Ruines des plus beaux monuments de la Grice 
in 1758. 
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